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their  membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 
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Netherlands 

(Silver  Trading  Coins) 


2590  Roberto  Lozano 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  The  following  book  has  recently  been  published  by  NI  and  is  now  a part  of  the 
Library  collection: 

JG98.DavJ:2000:TBF 

DAVENPORT,  JOHN  S. 

The  Talers  of  Brandenburg-Franconia 
Pub.  2000,  112pp,  illus. 

II.  The  Library  would  also  like  to  thank  David  G.  Briggs  for  his  generous  gift  of 
numismatic  magazines  and  publications. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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THE  VIRGIN  OF  COVADONGA 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

In  the  mountainous  region  of  Asturias,  in  Spain,  at  the  head  of  a wild  and  picturesque 
gorge,  and  situated  high  up  on  the  face  of  a craggy  cliff,  is  the  cave  which  houses  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin  of  Covadonga. 

The  effigy  of  the  Virgin  is  represented  on  the  obverse  of  the  aluminium  medal  shown, 
actual  size,  below.  The  legend  reads:  NA.  SA.  DE  COVADONGA  ROGAD  POR 
NOS,  signifying,  "Our  Lady  of  Covadonga,  pray  for  us."  The  reverse  of  the  medal 
depicts  the  modern  basilica  of  Covadonga,  built  between  1877  and  1901  on  a spur 


The  story  behind  all  this  relates  to  the  Moorish  occupation  of  Spain.  Legend  tells 
how  in  the  days  of  the  Gothic  king  Pelayo,  the  cave  was  inhabited  by  a hermit  who 
lived  there  guarding  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  from  the  infidel  despoilers.  One 
day  a miscreant,  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  king  Pelayo,  took  refuge  in  the  cave. 
When  the  king  arrived  to  root  him  out  for  punishment,  the  hermit  intervened,  claiming 
the  right  of  sanctuary  for  one  who  was  now  under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  pleading  with  the  king  to  pardon  the  man,  as  one  day  he  himself  might  require 
that  same  right  of  shelter  and  sanctuary.  The  king  pardoned  the  man,  and  was 
thereupon  treated  to  a prophecy  from  the  hermit  - a prophecy  that  he  would  one  day 
win  a great  Christian  victory  against  the  Moors  at  Covadonga. 

What  the  hermit  didn’t  tell  Pelayo  was  that  he  was  destined  to  lose  a battle  or  two 
first,  and  that  he  and  his  troops  would  end  up  actually  living  in  the  cave  before  that 
glorious  victory  came  along!  At  any  rate,  it  came  about  that  following  a defeat  by 
the  Moors  in  AD  711,  Pelayo  and  about  three  hundred  of  his  troops  took  refuge  in 
the  cave.  Further  skirmishes  with  the  Moors,  general  hardships  and  hunger  gradually 
reduced  this  number  to  thirty  men  and  ten  women,  at  which  point  the  Moors  decided 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  left  them  alone.  But  the  little  band  served 
as  a nucleus  to  attract  freedom  fighters  from  all  around,  to  the  extent  that  eventually 
the  Moors  decided  that  they  had  better  do  something  about  it.  The  result  was  the 
prophesied  Battle  of  Covadonga  in  AD  718,  in  which  the  over-confident  Moorish 
forces  were  put  to  flight.  Legend  has  it  that  nature  - or  was  it  the  Virgin  Mary?  - 
also  took  a hand  in  the  victory,  for  as  the  Moors  were  fleeing  from  the  battle  scene, 
heavy  rains  flooded  the  rivers  and  caused  huge  landslides,  so  that  many  Moorish 
troops  were  either  drowned  or  swallowed  up.  Asa  result,  the  Moors  never  again  tried 
to  take  Asturias,  and  their  defeat  there  is  generally  held  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
reconquest  of  Spain. 

References.  A nice  account  of  Covadonga  and  its  legend  is  to  be  found  in  Gertrude 
Bone’s  Days  in  Old  Spain  (1938),  p.  193-9;  Covadonga  also  features  in  Spain:  A 
Phaidon  Cultural  Guide,  ed.  F.  N.  Mehling  (1985),  p.  193.  See  also  H.  V.  Morton’s 
A Stranger  in  Spain  (1959),  p.297-8. 
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LLAMAS  OR  VICUNAS?  FROM  THE  INCA’S  "TEARDROPS  OF  THE 
SUN"  TO  FREEDOM’S  "FEEBLE  MONEY"  - MODERNIZING  THE 
BOUNTY  OF  THE  ANDES  IN  PERUVIAN  MONETARY  HISTORY. 

David  B.  Fiero,  Bellingham,  Washington,  N1  # 2115 

(The  following  article  was  inspired  by  a review  of  the  recently  published  Volume  VI 
of  Horace  P.  Flatt’s  excellent  series  of  books  on  the  coinage  of  Peru.) 

The  Coins  of  Independent  Peru.  Volume  VI:  Decimal  Silver  Coins  1858- 

1935.  By  Horace  P.  Flatt.  125  pages.  Haja  Enterprises,  Terrell,  Texas, 

2000.  Available  - as  are  the  first  five  volumes  of  this  series  - from:  Jeffery 

S.  Zarit,  4455  LBJ  Freeway,  Suite  807,  Dallas,  TX  75244. 

In  his  famous  Royal  Commentaries  of  1609,  a history  of  the  Incan  civilization,  the 
Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  describes  a model  of  development  which  remained  all-too- 
true  in  the  Andean  countries  as  long  as  the  Spanish  remained  in  power,  until  1825, 
and  in  many  ways  continued  until  at  least  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
beyond.  Written  ostensibly  as  an  apology  for  the  ‘primitive’  state  of  the  Incas,  in 
defense  of  Spanish  colonization,  the  Commentaries  extolled  the  benefits  of  converting 
the  Andean  peoples  to  Christianity,  despite  "certain  excesses"  on  the  part  of  the 
conquistadors  due  to  the  absence  of  the  Spanish  monarch  in  the  New  World.  But 
Garcilaso  was  in  reality  writing  a thinly  veiled  critique  of  his  own  Spanish  ancestors’ 
customs,  and  the  havoc  the  conquistadors  had  wreaked  upon  the  once  mighty  Incan 
Empire,  with  its  tightly  knit  social  structures,  strict  ecological  safeguards  and 
communal  ownership  of  local  property,  albeit  under  a centralized,  authoritarian 
regime. 

The  Inca  Garcilaso  had  been  bom  to  privilege,  as  a ‘favorite  son’,  on  his  father’s  side, 
the  scion  of  a long  line  of  Spanish  nobility,  of  ‘warrior  poets’.  The  most  famous 
‘Garcilaso  de  la  Vega’  had  been  the  court  poet  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
had  died  in  battle  fighting  alongside  his  Emperor  in  1536.  The  ‘Inca’s’  mother, 
however,  was  an  Incan  princess,  most  of  the  Incan  male  nobility  having  been 
slaughtered  by  Pizarro  with  Atahualpa  in  1533.  He  was  perhaps  the  first,  last  and 
only  individual  privileged  to  write  ‘the  rest  of  the  story’,  describing  a world  view 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  Spanish.  These  had  come  to  the  New  World  to 
conquer,  in  the  words  of  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  in  his  eye-witness  account  The  True 
Story  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  "driven  by  three  goals:  the  lust  for  gold,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  the  Spanish  Crown,  and  to  spread  the  Christian  faith  to  the  heathen 
Indians." 

The  latter  motivation  was  all-too-often  used  to  justify  the  first,  and  it  was  thus  that 
the  worst  of  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  conquistadors  came  about.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  the  absence  of  the  Spanish  crown  and  certain  humanizing 
elements  among  the  Catholic  clergy,  such  as  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  whose 
position  that  ‘Indians’  were  in  fact  human  beings  who  possessed  an  eternal  soul 
would  eventually  prevail  upon  the  Spanish  Crown  and  ecclesiastic  hierarchy.  In 
actual  practice,  this  official  view  was  of  little  avail  to  those  native  people  forced  to 
labor  in  the  mines  of  the  New  World. 
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Garcilaso’s  most  famous  ancestor,  the  Inca  Atahualpa,  had  been  garrotted  as  a 
‘reward’,  in  return  for  converting  to  Christianity  (strangulation  was  seen  as  a blessing, 
as  opposed  to  being  burned  at  the  stake)  and  for  filling  his  palace  to  the  height  of  the 
reach  of  his  outstretched  arm  with  the  lion’s  share  of  the  accumulated  gold  mined  in 
the  Andes  for  centuries.  Garcilaso  knew  well  which  side  of  the  ideological,  racial, 
and  religious  divide  he  must  favor  publically,  if  he  were  to  be  heard  at  all.  And  thus, 
rather  than  criticizing  the  Spanish  openly  for  melting  down  ‘the  teardrops  of  the  sun’ 
- ‘Inti’  - the  gold  sheathing  which  had  shimmered  on  palaces  throughout  his 
indigenous  ancestors’  realm,  he  takes  another  tack. 


vicuna. 

Vicugna  vicugna, 
2%  ft.  (0.8  m) 
high  at  shoulder; 
length  5‘/,  ft. 
(17  m) 


Fig  1 - The  Vicuna. 

In  a series  of  matter-of-fact,  modest  descriptions  of  Incan  social  practices,  the  ‘Inca’ 
Garcilaso  uses  the  symbol  of  the  revered  vicuna,  as  a peaceable,  gentle  provider  of 
some  of  the  world’s  finest  wool,  to  show  the  values  his  people  had  once  espoused. 
It  was  no  coincidence  that  upon  gaining  independence  from  Spain  in  1825,  Peru 
accorded  the  vicuna  (Fig.  1)  a place  of  honor  upon  its  coat  of  arms.  Ironically,  in 
medieval  times,  before  the  Conquest  of  the  New  World,  Spanish  Castile  had  prided 
itself  on  possessing  a veritable  ‘golden  fleece’,  in  its  role  as  Europe’s  leading  provider 
of  fine  woolens.  This  export  trade  had  been  nearly  forgotten  when  the  Plate  Fleets 
laden  with  precious  metals  began  to  dock  in  Seville  on  a regular  basis,  especially 
following  the  discovery  of  silver  in  Potosi  around  1550. 

It  had  been  forbidden  under  penalty  of  death  to  kill  a vicuna  - just  as  it  was  to  cut 
down  more  trees  than  one  had  planted  - and  under  the  Incas,  the  animals  had  thrived, 
with  vast  herds  covering  the  Andean  high  plateau  or  ‘altiplano’  from  ‘Quitu’  (already 
the  capital  of  what  was  to  become  Ecuador)  to  the  Incan  capital  of  Cuzco,  all  the  way 
south  to  Lake  Titicaca  in  modern-day  Bolivia.  And  although  Garcilaso  publically 
criticized  how  those  animals  had  been  treated  better  than  the  common  people,  he  took 
pains  to  point  out  in  the  next  paragraph  that  less  than  a century  later,  under  Spanish 
rule,  the  last  remnants  of  the  once  mighty  herds  were  being  killed  out  of  necessity  by 
Indians  kept  on  starvation  rations,  who  finally  had  to  be  chained  underground  as 
enslaved  miners  in  the  subfreezing  temperatures  above  15,000  feet  on  the  ‘Cerro  de 
Potosf . 
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This  was  the  ‘Mountain  of  Silver’  in  Upper  Peru  (present-day  Bolivia)  which,  together 
with  Mexican  silver  from  the  mines  of  Guanajuato  and  Zacatecas,  was  to  provide  the 
funds  to  keep  Europe  at  war,  and  Spain  in  control  of  Latin  America  for  centuries  after 
it  had  ceased  to  be  an  economic  power  in  its  own  right,  losing  the  ‘trade  wars’  with 
England,  Holland  and  France.  As  Garcilaso  pointed  out,  no  one  had  starved  under 
the  Incas;  despite  a strict  caste  system,  food,  like  everything  else,  was  communal 
property.  Those  who  mined  precious  metals  contributed  freely  to  honor  the  sun  and 
the  Inca,  representative  of  the  sun  on  earth.  Both  the  indigenous  word,  ‘Inti’,  and  the 
Spanish,  ‘sol’,  were  to  become  monetary  units  in  Peru  after  its  independence  from 
Spain. 

By  the  early  1600s,  however,  the  vicuna  no  longer  served  to  feed  or  to  clothe  the 
people.  Spanish  hunting  parties  of  nobles  - and  Garcilaso  himself,  now  writing  from 
the  relative  safety  of  Spain,  had  once  belonged  to  this  group  - were  shooting  them  for 
sport,  target  practice  and  to  win  wagers  amounting  to  the  weight  of  the  animals  in 
silver.  One  passage  in  particular  is  both  pitiful  and  evoking  of  admiration.  It  was 
deliberately  written  to  be  understood  by  few  of  his  contemporaries,  as  he  was  walking 
a dangerous  line  in  making  overt  comparisons.  The  ‘Inca’  Garcilaso  differentiates 
between  the  Spanish  taxation  system  of  the  ‘mita’  - a perversion  of  Incan  custom 
under  which  each  region  had  to  provide  workers  for  the  silver  mines  of  Potosf,  a 
virtual  death  sentence  - and  that  practiced  by  the  Incas.  Each  region  had  given  freely 
of  whatever  it  produced,  in  exchange  for  cradle-to-the-grave  security,  both  military 
and  economic. 

The  poorest  of  the  poor,  a class  of  virtual  untouchables  who  were  wards  of  the  state, 
had  been  given  the  task  of  picking  the  lice  off  of  each  other  and  the  herds  of  vicunas 
and  llamas.  Their  chosen  representatives,  in  lieu  of  paying  taxes,  would 
ceremoniously  present  these  to  the  Emperor,  the  Inca,  who  would  praise  their  loyalty 
and  generosity  in  ‘nit-picking’,  sending  them  home  bearing  food  in  return.  In  fact, 
Garcilaso  carefully  chooses  his  words  from  Scripture,  putting  the  Inca  in  the  position 
of  Christ,  who  praised  the  poor  woman  most  for  contributing  her  ‘widow’s  mite’, 
although  she  had  nothing  to  eat  for  herself. 

It  is  telling  that  the  vicuna  was  slaughtered  by  the  Spanish  largely  because  it  was  too 
delicate  an  animal  to  be  employed  as  a beast  of  burden,  unlike  the  llamas  used  to  bear 
the  weighty  bars  of  silver  down  from  the  mines  of  the  altiplano  to  the  capital  of  Lima 
and  its  port  of  Callao  for  transshipment  to  Darien,  Cartagena  and  eventually  on  to 
Spain.  A horse  was  too  valuable  to  use  for  such  purposes,  at  most  carrying  Spanish 
wine,  the  only  commodity  worth  even  more.  And  it  is  even  more  ironic  that  when 
Latin  America  achieved  independence  from  Spain  in  1825,  especially  in  the  Andean 
countries  under  the  brilliant  generalship  of  the  politically  unrealistic,  seemingly 
haughty  but  ultimately  idealistic  Simon  Bolivar,  the  first  coins  of  his  ‘namesake 
country’,  Bolivia,  the  world’s  most  productive  silver-producing  region  for  centuries, 
would  be  debased,  of  at  most  .666  fineness.  Bolivian  ‘bad  money’  was  to  drive  out 
the  good  from  among  the  now  free,  but  ‘enfeebled’  coinage,  as  Gresham’s  law  would 
respect  neither  the  conqueror  nor  the  conquered.  This  is  indeed  the  main  topic  of 
several  of  Horace  Flatt’s  previous  works,  and  Peru  would  expend  far  more  time  and 
national  treasure  freeing  itself  from  the  scourge  of  the  dreaded  ‘moneda  feble’  than 
it  had  freeing  itself  from  the  Spanish  colonial  yoke. 
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In  similar  fashion,  the  more  rugged  llama  was  to  replace  the  vicuna  on  the  Peruvian 
coat  of  arms  as  seen  upon  its  coinage,  the  silver  ‘sol’,  literally  the  ‘sun’,  whose 
teardrops  had  once  been  thought  to  be  the  origin  of  all  gold.  Eventually,  on  twentieth 
century  Peruvian  coins,  I can  remember  seeing,  as  a youth  in  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
the  words  ‘sol  de  oro’:  ‘sun  of  gold’  on  Peruvian  base  metal  coins,  of  a gleaming 
brass  which  fooled  not  one  but  me,  and  quickly  tarnished. 

Between  these  epochs,  around  the  turn  from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twentieth  century, 
Peru  would  in  fact  turn  to  a genuine  gold  standard,  marking  a short-lived  ‘golden  age’ 
which  would  hardly  survive  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s.  Post  World  War  I 
silver  coinage,  in  fact,  was  only  of  .500  fineness,  much  of  it  minted  in  Philadelphia. 
Flatt  shows  how  the  Bolivian  ‘feeble  money’  was  gradually  converted  into  Peruvian 
‘soles’  of  .900  fineness,  only  to  be  melted  down  again  and  further  debased,  until 
silver  disappeared  altogether  from  the  circulating  coinage  after  1935. 

Against  this  historical  backdrop,  let  us  turn  to  the  culminating  work  in  the  most 
epochal  series  of  numismatic  works  on  post-colonial  Peru.  Since  presenting  "Moneda 
Feble  in  Peru,  1830-1867"  at  the  Coinages  of  the  Americas  conference  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  in  1989,  Horace  P.  Flatt  has  gone  well  beyond  this 
discussion  of  Gresham’s  law  at  work  in  the  Andean  countries,  publishing  one  book 
after  another  on  the  intricacies  of  Pemvian  coinage  following  independence.  His 
latest  effort  - which  we  hope  will  not  be  his  last,  although  he  claims  this  to  be  so  - 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  a history  and  a listing  of  the  coins,  both  profusely 
illustrated.  These  can  be  read  independendy  by  those  looking  for  either  a monetary 
history  of  the  Lima  mint,  or  for  a detailed  catalogue  of  varieties  and  relative  rarity, 
concentrating  on  the  crown-sized  silver  ‘sol’  produced  mainly  at  the  Lima  mint, 
although  various  minor  coinages  were  produced  sporadically  in  Ayacucho,  Arequipa 
or  Cuzco  as  well. 

What  makes  this  work  special,  in  a six-part  series  already  justly  famous,  is  how  neatly 
this  bipartite  division  is  tied  together.  The  historical  introduction  explains  why  the 
coins  are  the  way  they  are,  while  never  assuming  the  reader  knows  just  how  they  are, 
while  the  catalogue,  in  turn,  describes  the  coins  first,  repeatedly  referring  back  to  this 
historical  grounding. 

Together,  the  two  halves  of  this  work  interact  like  the  most  economically  productive 
of  bivalves;  neither  the  sociohistorical  ‘flesh’,  the  substrate  out  of  which  the  ‘pearl’ 
can  be  carved,  nor  the  precious  ‘fruit’,  the  coins  themselves,  can  exist  outside  the 
symmetry  of  the  entire  ‘oyster’,  which  is  the  book,  both  a tasty  treat  for  the  reader 
and  a numismatic  tour  de  force.  By  taking  the  reader  from  the  historical  and 
economic  background  to  the  numismatic,  metallic  and  artistic  result  and  back  again 
in  the  opposite  direction,  author  Flatt  - far  from  becoming  "repetitive",  for  which  he 
often  excuses  himself  - even  does  us  the  favor  of  laying  open  both  halves  of  the  shell. 

This  rather  baroque  imagery  can  be  seen  on  the  coins  themselves,  as  the  Peruvian 
national  shield,  or  coat  of  arms  is  ‘grounded’  in  a cornucopia  found  at  the  base.  This 
horn  of  plenty  representing  mineral  wealth,  in  turn,  gives  rise  to  the  national  fauna 
and  flora,  in  the  form  of  a llama  - which  was  originally  mandated  legislatively  as  the 
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endangered  vicuna  - and  a ‘cinchona’  tree,  source  of  quinine  to  alleviate  malaria  in 
the  rainy  season.  From  the  cornucopia  there  flows  a greater  or  lesser  quantity  of 
silver  coins,  as  the  geological,  economic  or  political  situation  would  have  it,  although 
sometimes  the  number  depended  more  upon  the  engraver’s  skill  and  patience. 

Especially  when  compared  to  neighboring  ‘silver  poor’  nations  such  as  Ecuador, 
Peruvian  decimal  coinage  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  as  copious  as  the  fabled 
mines  of  the  Andes,  at  least  as  far  as  the  large  silver  ‘sol’  was  concerned,  these 
yielding  ‘more  bang  for  the  buck’  (a  higher  profit  percentage  per  peso  than  fractional 
silver  coins)  in  terms  of  seignorage  gained  for  work  expended.  And  not  at  all 
coincidentally,  it  was  produced  as  a purely  capitalist  venture,  contracted  out  to 
entrepreneurs  in  somewhat  the  same  fashion  that  industrial  components  are  ‘out- 
sourced’ today,  albeit  on  a ‘cost-plus’  basis  which  could  not  help  but  lead  to 
corruption. 

Controversy  arose  in  the  case  of  the  ‘sol’  of  1864.  Dionisio  Derteano,  at  the  same 
time  member  of  the  Senate  oversight  commission  and  representative  of  the  coinage 
contractors,  attempted  to  ‘co-opt  the  cornucopia’  for  himself  by  placing  the  individual 
letters  of  his  name  within  these  coins,  aligned  in  a row.  Whether  this  was  in  fact  a 
literal  symbol  of  whose  pockets  the  resulting  seignorage  was  to  line,  or,  as  Derteano 
claimed,  had  actually  been  ordered  by  the  chief  assayer  Robert  Britten  to  deter 
counterfeiting,  the  partisan  press  had  a field  day.  As  Flatt  puts  it:  "apparently  there 
was  no  barrier  to  his  acceptance  of  a responsibility  which  involved  such  an  obvious 
conflict  of  interest.  . .‘La  Republica’,  a newspaper  of  Lima,  denounced  these  coins  as 
defective,  because.  . .the  letters  of  his  name  were  on  the  coins  spilling  from  the 
cornucopia  - a clear  violation." 


Fig.  2 - The  DERTEAEO  Variety 

Countermeasures,  ordered  from  above  and  undertaken  by  individual  engravers,  were 
not  lacking,  and  these  responses  varied.  What  was  lacking  were  measured  responses; 
just  who  was  allowed  to  ‘sign’  a coin  has  been  a bone  of  contention  since  the  days 
of  the  ancient  Greek  ‘Olympic  commemoratives’,  the  splendid  silver  decadrachms  and 
dodecadrachms  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  In  the  case  of  Peru,  all  this  can  be  seen  on 
the  coins  themselves,  or  more  exactly,  within  the  ‘coins  on  the  coins’.  These  ranged 
from  various  misspellings  of  Derteano ’s  name  (Fig.  2),  clearly  an  insult  whether  done 
out  of  illiteracy  or  malice,  to  die  polishing  away  some  or  all  of  the  letters.  And  this 
game  of  numismatic  cat  and  mouse  was  to  escalate.  Perhaps  in  reaction  - Flatt 
readily  admits  that  much  remains  to  be  learned  about  exact  die  sequences  and  the 
political  maneuvering  involved  - Derteano  (although  he  blamed  Britten,  as  usual)  had 
tiny  letter  ‘D’s  placed  in  the  denticles!  To  American  numismatists  - who  at  most  can 
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imagine  a single  ‘D‘  hidden  in  the  clouds  on  the  reverse  of  one  1804  dollar,  the 
‘Dexter’  specimen,  which  he  at  least  owned  - the  bald-faced  openness  with  which 
such  measures  were  carried  out  can  only  astonish.  Welcome  to  the  world  of  Latin 
American  numismatics. 

Such  is  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which  brings  Dr.  Flatt  back  to  write  book  after  book 
on  what  might  seem  an  obscure,  or  at  least  staid  topic.  The  reader  gradually  realizes 
that  the  author  has  consulted  dozens  of  archives,  libraries  and  museums  worldwide, 
and  spent  half  of  a long  lifetime  reading,  collecting  and  corresponding  with  hundreds 
of  numismatists,  as  a perusal  of  his  notes  and  bibliography  confirms. 

If  we  compare,  once  again,  the  situation  at  the  Lima  mint  in  the  nineteenth  century 
with  that  of  nearby  Ecuador,  some  tendencies  begin  to  cristalize,  beyond  the  vast 
differential  in  the  quantities  of  precious  metals  involved.  If  the  Quito  mint  suffered 
from  too  much  government  regulation,  in  a context  in  which  there  was  ultimately  no 
money  to  be  made  by  anyone,  that  of  Lima  was  quite  the  opposite;  unbridled 
capitalism  held  sway,  even  by  modern-day  ‘neoliberal’  standards.  As  in  Quito,  the 
Lima  mint  made  recourse  to  European  technology  and  expertise,  often  from  Great 
Britain.  Unlike  in  Quito,  a never-ending  stream  of  chief  engravers  - the  only  ones 
capable  of  creating  the  original  models,  or  matrices  for  over  a dozen  different  types 
of  ‘Seated  Liberty’  crowns  - were  imported  at  great  expense,  along  with  state-of-the- 
art  steam  presses. 

At  times  these  foreign  officials  were  hired  at  salaries  astoundingly  high  for  the  era, 
up  to  2,500  ‘soles’  (peso  or  dollars)  per  year.  Few  endured  for  long,  however,  and 
those  who  did  not  soon  flee  back  to  England  often  died  in  the  Peruvian  capital.  Both 
the  political  and  the  meteorological  climate  in  Lima  were  enervating,  to  say  the  least. 
Generally,  pulmonary  ailments  were  cited  as  the  cause,  or  ‘fevers’  such  as  those 
which  had  decimated  officials  at  the  first  United  States  mint  in  Philadelphia. 

For  the  simple  engravers  - who  had  to  turn  out  new  dies  on  a constant  basis,  to  the 
extent  that  up  to  175  different  varieties  have  been  recorded  for  some  dates,  such  were 
the  quantities  of  silver  to  be  coined  - the  problem  was  just  the  opposite,  as  only  some 
40  ‘soles’  a month  ‘trickled  down’  to  them.  Lima  had  always  been  Latin  America’s 
most  expensive  city  to  live  in,  since  the  heyday  of  the  Potosf  mines  in  the  late 
sixteenth  century,  when  a good  horse  might  well  fetch  its  weight  in  silver,  and 
Spanish  wine  even  more.  As  Aristotle  had  commented  in  his  Politics  on  the  relative 
value  of  money  versus  goods,  it  was  a situation  of  "too  much  there  and  not  enough 
here".  Both  local  workers  and  silver  abounded;  foreign  experts  and  expertise  did  not. 

One  of  the  more  precarious  interludes  in  Peruvian  numismatic  history  came  about  due 
to  the  War  of  the  Pacific  with  Chile.  During  the  1870s,  as  the  economy  suffered 
from  a recession  whose  effects  were  felt  throughout  much  of  the  Western  world,  most 
keenly  in  the  years  following  1873,  the  minting  machinery  in  Lima  went  into  a slow 
decline  as  well,  as  replacement  parts  and  technological  know-how  could  no  longer  be 
paid  for.  Some  faulted  a decade  of  all-too-rapid  economic  expansion,  especially  as 
regarded  the  building  of  the  railroads,  paid  for  largely  through  a national  banking 
system  which  had  inflated  the  money  supply  by  issuing,  for  the  first  time  on  a 
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massive  scale,  banknotes  which  were  only  partially  backed  by  specie.  Silver  was 
already  a suspect  commodity,  although  its  worst  days  still  lay  ahead,  and  thus,  paper 
money  came  to  be  backed  - though  only  partially  - by  gold  coin  from  the  United 
States.  In  effect,  the  banks  were  discounting  their  own  banknotes,  as  ever  greater 
premiums  had  to  be  paid  for  redemption  in  gold. 

One  result  of  these  developments  was  that  part  of  the  issue  of  the  silver  ‘soles’  of 
1873  was  minted  in  the  Chilean  capital  of  Santiago,  ostensibly  at  a special  ‘friendship 
price’  which  would,  however,  eventually  lead  the  Peruvian  economy,  and  even 
national  sovereignty,  down  a slippery  slope.  Technically,  this  particular  issue  was  still 
Peruvian,  since  the  matrices  had  been  sent  from  Lima  (thus  the  word  "Lima"  still 
appeared  on  the  coins),  but  working  dies  were  already  being  produced  in  Santiago. 
By  1876,  silver  coinage  had  been  driven  out  of  circulation  altogether,  and  as  the 
British  Consul  Graham  wrote:  "merchants  prefer  doing  as  small  a business  as 

possible,  in  order  to  avoid  having  an  accumulation  of  depreciated  paper  money,  the 
eventual  loss  of  which  cannot  yet  be  estimated."  With  paper  money  repudiated 
altogether  outside  the  capital  - medals  celebrating  the  public  burning  of  banknotes 
were  struck  in  1877  - something  was  going  to  have  to  give.  Copper-nickel  minor 
coins  were  authorized  in  1878,  always  a sign  of  imminent  economic  collapse  in  any 
Latin  American  country  in  the  nineteenth  century,  on  a continent  which  had  never 
trusted  any  non-precious  metal  circulating  medium.  Flatt  remarks  that  this  was  "only 
one  of  many  indications  of  the  bad  economic  condition  of  a country  unwittingly  on 
the  brink  of  war  with  its  neighbor  Chile." 

One  stopgap  measure  taken  in  an  attempt  to  regain  some  semblance  of  stability  was 
the  rehiring  of  the  original  chief  engraver  of  the  first  coinage  of  ‘soles’  from  1864, 
Robert  Britten,  to  replace  Carlos  Bryant  in  1879.  This  was  supposedly  due  to  the  ill 
health  of  the  latter,  although  excessive  consumption  of  alcohol  was  rumored  to  be  the 
real  cause.  At  any  rate,  over  half  a million  silver  ‘soles’  were  produced  near  the  end 
of  1879,  with  Britten  even  "requesting  lamps  to  facilitate  his  work  at  night  on  the  dies 
needed  for  the  minting  of  the  ‘soles’".  Flatt  speculates  that  "This  increased  minting 
may  have  been  carried  out  to  provide  funds  for  purchase  of  war  materials  for  use 
against  the  Chileans  who  had  declared  war  against  Peru  on  3 April  1879." 


Fig.  3 - Change  to  a more  "bullish",  warlike  llama  (J2). 


Interestingly,  Britten’s  round-the-clock  efforts  were  to  produce  a coin  on  which  the 
national  shield,  or  coat  of  arms,  showed  only  fifteen  coins  (as  opposed  to  nearly 
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double  that  figure  in  peacetime)  pouring  from  the  cornucopia,  now  a ‘horn  of  less 
than  plenty’,  but  with  a sturdier  cinchona  tree;  outbreaks  of  malaria  among  the  troops 
were  a foregone  conclusion.  Most  interestingly  of  all,  the  llama  portrayed  was,  for 
the  first  time,  now  visibly  male,  as  if  to  signal  the  need  for  aggressivity  on  the  part 
of  the  Peruvian  men!  And,  with  the  Chilean  army  approaching  Lima  by  early  1880, 
such  a literal  symbol  was  hardly  out  of  place.  Now  broader  through  the  neck  and 
shoulders  as  well  (Fig.  3),  there  was  no  longer  the  slightest  chance  of  mistaking  this 
‘hormonally  enhanced  war  beast’  for  the  sleek,  timid  vicuna,  the  symbol  of  his  people 
for  the  Inca  Garcilaso,  which  had  been  mandated  in  Simon  Bolivar’s  original  decree 
of  nationhood,  back  in  1825. 

As  has  often  been  the  case  throughout  Latin  America  in  such  times  of  national 
emergency,  the  elected  president  Mariano  Ignacio  Prado  had  gone  into  exile  in  Europe 
in  December  of  1879,  with  a dictator,  Nicolas  de  Pierola,  taking  over  the  reigns.  One 
of  his  first  measures  was  to  resort  to  even  more  symbolic  imagery  in  the  cause  of 
national  defense,  changing  the  country’s  currency  from  the  Spanish  word  for  ‘sun’, 
‘sol’,  to  the  ancient  Incan  word,  ‘Inti’. 

This  change  in  nomenclature  only  made  sense  in  a country  such  as  Peru,  with  its 
enormous  indigenous  population  still  more  fluent  in  Quechua  than  in  Spanish, 
especially  in  the  Andean  highlands  around  Cuzco,  the  ancient  Incan  capital.  The 
mountains  were  the  only  truly  defensible  region  against  Chile,  whose  attack  must 
necessarily  come  both  from  the  sea  and  from  an  army  accustomed  to  operating  at  an 
altitude  nearly  10,000  feet  lower  in  elevation. 


Fig.  4 - The  "Inti"  coinage  of  the  "War  of  the  Pacific", 
Five  Pesetas  of  Lima,  1880. 


The  new  silver  crowns  no  longer  depicted  a Seated  Liberty,  but  rather  an  bejewelled, 
allegorical  bust  festooned  with  cereal  grains,  implying  such  goddesses  as  Diana, 
Athena  and  Ceres  (Fig.  4).  And  the  contractor  or  ‘entrepreneur’  for  this  coinage  was 
suddenly  shifted,  without  explanation,  to  Enrique  Staub,  "still  a Swiss  citizen,  a fact 
of  considerable  significance  subsequently",  as  Flatt  is  careful  to  relate. 

For  when  Chile  occupied  the  capital,  a supposed  ‘right  of  conquest’  was  promptly 
asserted,  in  an  attempt  to  appropriate  the  entire  mint  facilities,  which  had  astonished 
the  conquerors  due  to  their  ‘state  of  the  art’  recent  European  manufacture,  together 
with  vast  quantities  of  coins  and  bullion.  Author  Flatt  cannot  resist  citing  the  entire 
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decree  at  this  point:  "The  Chilean  authorities  have  determined  to  follow  and  will 
continue  to  dispose  of  national  property  of  Peru,  with  the  indisputable  right,  conceded 
by  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  the  conqueror,  when  it  is  to  repay  himself  the 
expenses  of  the  war  and  when  he  has  at  hand  the  means  of  coercion,  which  obliges 
the  enemy  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  in  order  to  prevent  worse  evils." 

At  this  point,  with  the  mint  occupied  and  Staub  having  handed  over  the  keys 
personally,  as  if  he  aimed  to  comply,  aiding  the  Chilean  occupying  force  in  moving 
the  totality  of  the  Peruvian  coinage  machinery  and  its  very  money  supply  onto  the 
newly  created  railroads,  he  resorted  to  a diplomatic  trick  of  sorts,  by  appealing  to  the 
American  Embassy  for  protection,  as  the  former  Secretary  of  State,  Hamilton  Fish, 
had  issued  an  edict  in  1871  granting  diplomatic  protection  to  all  Swiss  citizens. 

This  seemingly  reasonable,  for  the  times,  extension  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  (lest 
European  powers  endeavor  to  protect  their  own  citizens  militarily!)  was  then  further 
extended  to  all  properties  of  Swiss  citizens  as  well.  Since  the  privatized,  Peruvian 
system  of  ‘entrepreneurs’  in  fact  made  private  citizens,  as  contractors,  the  sole  agents 
responsible  for  all  matters  referring  to  coinage,  Staub  claimed  personal  possession  of 
the  Mint,  and  even  the  Treasury  (whose  keys  he  had  been  careful  not  to  hand  over) 
with  all  bullion  and  coins  on  hand.  Amazingly,  for  all  their  bluster  and  bravado  about 
the  "rights  of  the  conqueror",  the  Chileans  complied  with  this  legalistic  technicality, 
and  the  trains  parted  without  their  expected  plunder. 

Surely,  this  could  not  have  occurred  without  the  American  Minister  to  Peru  playing 
along  - it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  Staub  was  acting  entirely  on  his  own,  as  an 
unarmed  foreignor  besting  a well-equipped,  conquering  army  - and  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  learned  about  the  intricacies  of  the  case.  If  anything,  American  know-how  in 
railway  and  mining  technology,  and  the  resulting  corporate  muscle  of  the  ‘robber 
barons’  of  these  industries  were  much  stronger  at  the  time  than  the  U.S.  military’s 
reputation  for  ‘gunboat  diplomacy’  in  Latin  America,  whose  heyday  was  still  some 
twenty  years  in  the  future.  To  the  literally  minded,  this  episode  - especially  when  we 
hear  of  the  eventual  outcome  during  Chile’s  withdrawal  - reads  like  the  heavy-handed 
actions  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  in  so-called  ‘banana  republics’,  as  related  by 
South  American  authors  of  ‘Magic  Realism’,  such  as  the  Nobel-prizewinning 
Colombian  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez. 

Flatt  may  well  be  closer  to  the  truth,  in  hinting  that  the  Chileans  let  their  easy 
occupation  of  the  Peruvian  lowlands  go  to  their  heads,  not  realizing  that  they  could 
never  hold  the  highlands,  where  the  mineral  wealth  and  Peruvian  population  were 
concentrated.  Perhaps  they  reasoned  that  it  made  more  sense  to  leave  the  mint  right 
where  it  was,  since  they  already  held  the  keys,  and  simply  transport  the  finished 
product,  the  coins,  back  to  Santiago. 

Flatt  further  speculates  that  the  Chileans  falsely  assumed  their  conquest  to  be  of  a 
permanent  nature,  and  that  the  Peruvians  would,  after  all,  need  money  to  pay  the  high 
taxes,  or  ‘contributions’,  Chile  intended  to  levy  upon  them.  In  the  end,  one  southern 
province  of  Peru  was  ceded  over  to  Chile,  while  the  Chilean  officer  in  charge  of  ‘de- 
occupying’  Lima,  an  Irishman,  Patrick  Lynch,  serving  as  a lowly  captain  in  the 
Chilean  navy,  filled  3,000  boxcars  with  plunder  from  the  Peruvian  capital!  (So  much 
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for  the  efficacy  of  American  intervention...)  This  is  yet  another  case  where  an 
episode  in  Latin  American  history,  although  clearly  documented,  seems  stranger  than 
fiction,  and  would  be  difficult  to  believe  if  one  were  to  read  of  it  in  a novel.  As 
always  in  Flatt’s  writing,  moreover,  the  credibility  factor  for  the  reader  is  heightened 
by  the  author’s  ‘sober’  delivery,  always  one  of  understatement,  downplaying  the 
incredible  while  providing  copious  documentation. 

Peru  after  independence  from  Spain  continued  to  suffer  from  the  same  ‘monetary 
fallacy’  as  had  its  colonial  masters:  the  notion  that  vast  quantities  of  precious  metals 
constitute  national  wealth,  as  opposed  to  trade,  productivity  and  technical  innovation 
as  were  practiced,  for  example,  by  the  northern  European  countries  from  the 
seventeenth  century  onward,  especially  Britain  and  Holland.  There  were  no  semi- 
autonomous  institutions  in  Spanish-speaking  countries  which  compared  with  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  or  the  British  East  India  Companies, 
in  an  age  in  which  mercantilism  strictly  speaking,  in  which  raw  materials  are  imported 
cheaply  from  the  colonies,  to  be  paid  for  in  finished,  value-added,  or  even  luxury 
goods,  was  already  giving  way  to  the  precursors  of  ‘free  trade’.  Admittedly,  in  those 
days  the  only  thing  ‘free’  about  any  form  of  trade  was  often  the  freedom  to  conduct 
piracy  on  the  high  seas.  Still,  much  more  revenue  was  lost  to  British  and  Dutch 
contraband  than  to  the  depredations  of  freebooters,  into  and  out  of  closed  markets 
ostensibly  controlled  by  the  Spanish.  Smuggling  was  even  rampant  among  Spanish 
merchants  themselves,  to  avoid  paying  the  ‘Royal  fifth’  and  other  duties,  as 
comparisons  of  ships’  manifests  with  actual  cargos  retrieved  in  recent  salvage 
operations  have  shown. 

Even  the  most  loyal,  conservative  Spanish  authors,  both  writers  of  fiction  and  in 
religious  tracts  or  political  ‘broadsides’,  realized  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  blunder  implicit  in  neglecting  home  industries,  while  squelching  colonial 
development  as  well.  We  have  already  mentioned  how  Spanish  ‘gold  fever’  abetted 
the  British  takeover  of  the  wool  industry;  even  today,  Patagonian  sheepherders  bear 
surnames  from  Wales  or  Scotland.  Spain  had  traditionally  made  the  finest  steel  west 
of  Damascus,  but  now  lost  out  to  the  Germans  in  Solingen,  just  as  Flanders  took  over 
in  fine  textiles. 

The  Spanish  empire,  despite  encompassing  most  of  the  ‘known  world’,  and  almost  all 
of  its  known  reserves  of  precious  metals,  especially  after  the  annexation  of  Portugal 
in  1580  with  its  colonies  from  Brasil  to  the  African  and  Asian  port  cities,  was  slowly 
becoming  unglued  economically.  After  the  expansion  seen  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V (1516-1556),  foreign  universities  were  off-limits  to  Spanish  students,  while 
the  Inquisition  persecuted  those  scientists  whose  innovations,  like  the  telescope  and 
the  heliocentric,  Copernican  teachings  of  Galileo,  would  otherwise  have  accrued  to 
the  Catholic  Hapsburgs  rather  than  to  northern  European  entrepreneurs. 

As  early  as  1605,  in  his  satirical  novel  Don  Quixote,  Miguel  de  Cervantes  would 
display  the  extent  of  Spanish  economic  folly  in  uproarious  fashion.  The  buffoon 
Sancho  Panza,  whose  greatest  desire  was  to  conquer  islands,  amassing  wealth  in 
accordance  with  the  quantity  theory  - bullion-oriented  - of  economic  development,  is 
thwarted  time  and  again  by  shadowy  outsiders,  who,  upon  tricking  him,  would 
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whisper  but  one  word:  "industry".  The  nobles  do  even  worse,  borrowing  from 

bourgeois  moneylenders  to  support  their  lavish  life-styles.  And  the  Knight  of  the 
Woeful  Countenance  Don  Quixote  embarks  on  his  chivalrous  escapades  without  so 
much  as  a penny,  going  into  debt  as  deeply  as  the  Spanish  king,  while  receiving 
repeated  beatings  from  furious  unpaid  creditors  as  his  reward.  The  ‘Man  of  La 
Mancha’  sees  his  ‘life’s  capital’  quickly  spent,  literally  dying  of  old  age  and  the  scorn 
heaped  upon  him  in  such  trading  centers  as  Barcelona  before  completing  his  first 
summer  as  a knight  errant.  Such  symbols  of  Spanish  medieval  and  ‘conquistador’ 
values  were  hardly  meant  as  figures  to  be  emulated. 

By  1600,  representatives  of  the  very  Spanish  Inquisition  - hardly  an  institution  averse 
to  acquisitiveness  - such  as  Martin  Gonzales  de  Cellorigo,  were  warning  the  new 
Spanish  monarch  Phillip  III:  "We  are  poor  because  we  have  done  nothing  but 

produce  gold,  silver,  coins,  and  bills  of  exchange,  while  incurring  ever  greater  debts 
due  to  ever  more  lavish  imports,  rather  than  producing  hard  goods  with  this  bountiful 
capital,  which  would  induce  foreign  lands  to  import  from  us.  And  thus,  the  very 
overabundance  of  gold  and  silver  money  is  the  reason  why  there  is  none  to  be  seen 
in  Spain;  we  are  so  poor  because  we  are  so  rich!" 

Thus,  by  the  time  Spain  realized  that  it  was  losing  its  colonies,  and  shipped  entire 
armies  of  battle-hardened  veterans  from  the  Napoleonic  wars  to  reconquer  them  after 
1814,  they  were  in  fact  attacking,  not  lazy  agricultural  backwaters,  but  societies  with 
better  universities,  more  technological  innovation  in  terms  of  shipbuilding,  weaponry 
and  navigation,  closer  contacts  to  northern  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  above 
all,  a more  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  the  European  Enlightenment  than 
was  the  Spanish  peninsula.  These  factors  alone  - along  with  the  enormous  contrast 
between  a Latin  American  leadership  which  was  motivated,  educated,  idealistic  and 
forward  looking  (such  as  Simon  Bolivar)  and  a Peninsular  ruling  class  which  had 
been  described  as  ‘decadent’  since  at  least  the  days  of  Don  Quixote  (1605)  - were 
sufficient  to  gain  independence.  From  1825  on,  however,  Latin  America  was  on  its 
own,  and  without  a ‘madre  patria’  in  far-off  Spain  to  unite  against,  to  bring  out  the 
best  among  them,  would  splinter,  gasp  and  sputter,  leading  Bolivar  to  make  his 
famous  statement  that  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  "plow  the  sea"  as  to  achieve 
South  American  unity. 

As  Flatt  points  out,  the  Peruvian  treasury  department’s  official  position  of  1827  was 
that  "Mines  demand  all  your  attention;  for  they  are  the  only  resources  capable  of 
yielding  abundance  to  the  present  generation,  and  laying  a valid  foundation  of  future 
riches."  The  author  counters  with  the  sad  reality  of  just  where  such  thinking,  more 
reminiscent  of  the  conquistadors  whose  medieval  mind-set  had  been  suspect  to  the 
best  minds  in  Spain  since  1600,  would  lead  Peru:  "In  the  decade  of  the  1890s,  just 
as  the  earlier  ‘guano’,  this  resource  was  also  to  fail  Peru,  and  have  a significant  effect 
upon  the  coinage  of  the  sol."  From  1881  to  1897,  silver  lost  nearly  half  its  value,  and 
Peru  foundered,  while  North  America  was  industrialized  during  these  very  years. 
Flatt  is  careful  to  point  out  that  although  free  coinage  of  silver  was  the  order  of  the 
day  in  the  United  States  as  well,  "the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  was  backed  by  gold. 
In  Peru,  the  only  ‘backing’  was  the  value  of  the  silver.. .and  the  decline  in  this 
value. ..was  to  lead  to  the  cessation  for  many  years  of  the  minting  of  the  sol  in  1897 
and  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  that  same  year". 
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Nearly  half  of  The  Coins  of  Independent  Peru  is  a catalogue  of  known  varieties  and 
rarity  ratings,  extensively  annotated  from  the  author’s  personal  experience  and 
correspondence  with  the  world’s  leading  collectors  of  Peruvian  decimal  coinage.  In 
his  notes,  Flatt  is  always  careful  to  give  credit  to  earlier  cataloguers;  at  times,  his 
modesty  can  be  frustrating,  as  he  seems  to  imply  that  his  listings  are  a mere 
recapitulation.  Yet,  earlier  efforts  were  neither  annotated,  nor  included  as  many 
detailed  micro-photos  of  significant  varieties.  Nor  has  anyone  else  evinced  the  sheer 
staying  power  which  we  see  in  some  ten  years  of  book-length  publications,  which  had 
been  preceded  by  ten  years  of  articles  in  the  Numismatist,  the  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics,  the  Numismatics  International  Bulletin,  and  the  leading  Spanish- 
language  publications  as  well. 

A good  example  of  this  combination  of  detailed  photography,  utilization  of  earlier 
sources,  and  his  own  acute  commentaries  can  be  found  in  his  discussion  of  the  first 
variety  of  the  ‘sol’  from  the  ‘Sixth  Period:  1893-1916’,  in  which  exact  details  are 
given  regarding  hairstyles  on  ‘Liberty’,  assayers,  peculiarities  in  the  style  of  the 
wreath,  the  coins  spilling  from  the  cornucopia,  and  the  exact  placement  of  ‘Libertad’ 
upon  the  pillar,  among  other  factors.  Flatt  has  devised  a shorthand  system  of  numbers 
and  letters  to  describe  these  factors,  which  he  explains  and  illustrates  before  providing 
any  listings.  Each  variety  has  its  own  number  and  a rarity  rating  in  four  grades. 


13/893 


1393 


Fig.  5 - the  1393/1893  overdate. 


Thus,  rather  than  simply  listing  the  famous  variety  of  ‘sol’  known  as  ‘1393/1893’, 
clearly  an  overdate  as  all  cataloguers  tell  us,  he  describes  three  different  sub-varieties, 
including  microphotography  and  a discussion  of  each.  To  show  just  how  valuable  this 
can  be  to  non-specialists,  there  are  three  stages  of  this  overdate:  "Thick  ‘8’  beneath 
the  ‘3’",  "Thin  ‘8’  beneath  the  ‘3’",  and  "No  ‘8’  beneath  the  ‘3’",  meaning  that  the 
final  stage  of  the  overdate  reads  "1393"  (Fig.  5).  Why  is  this  so  important?  For  this 
reviewer,  it  is  for  what  can  be  extrapolated  for  my  own  specialty,  Spanish  copper 
coins  from  the  era  of  Don  Quixote , as  they  appear  throughout  the  novel.  Sure 
enough,  while  living  in  Spain,  I located  an  ‘impossible’  date  of  the  large  copper  of 
‘8  maravedis’,  ‘1593’  from  the  Segovia  mint,  of  a coin  King  Phillip  II  did  not 
authorize  until  1597,  one  year  before  his  death,  during  times  of  plague,  famine  and 
inflation,  most  of  the  silver  having  been  removed  from  these  billon  pieces  by  1597. 


The  dealer  in  Seville  who  was  offering  this  supposed  ‘1593’  was  asking  over  five 
hundred  dollars  (nearly  one  hundred  times  the  usual  value)  for  his  "discovery  piece", 
which  I knew  from  reading  the  original  royal  ‘pragmatics’  or  legislation  was  an 
impossible  date.  It  was  known  that  an  overdate  existed,  however,  1598/7,  and  I 
possess  two  distinct  varieties:  one  has  a stronger  ‘8’  over  the  ‘7’.  This  must  be  the 
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earliest  die  state,  with  the  ‘7’  very  faint.  On  my  second  piece,  the  ‘8’  itself  is  already 
fading  at  left  center,  and  tilted  in  a certain  light  faintly  resembles  a ‘3’. 

Until  I saw  the  detail  photo  in  The  Coins  of  Independent  Peru,  of  a third,  very  late, 
die  state  of  the  1393/1893  ‘sol’,  I couldn’t  believe  that  an  ‘8’  could  become  a perfect 
‘3’.  But  this  is  just  what  the  final  photo  implies,  as  all  of  the  left  central  portion  of 
the  ‘8’  is  gone.  As  Flatt  states:  "No  ‘8’  beneath  the  ‘3’.  Not  listed  in  Judd."  And 
that  the  impossibly  dated  coin  which  was  offered  to  me  is  just  that,  an  ‘8’  which  has 
become  a perfect  ‘3’.  Not  that  the  Spanish  dealer  who  wants  five  hundred  dollars  for 
the  piece  is  about  to  sell  it  to  me  now  for  $10,  but  at  least  I didn’t  buy  it  for  $500! 
Although  difficult  to  describe  in  words,  Flatt’ s series  of  microphotos,  unique  in  post- 
colonial Latin  American  numismatic  writing,  serve  to  make  mental  ‘overlays’,  in  this 
case  an  extrapolation  from  an  overdate  (and  an  inverse  overdate  at  that:  3/8  = 3 as 
opposed  to  my  8/7  = 3)  on  a different  coin  from  a different  era  altogether.  This  case 
shows  that  the  universal  - values  applicable  to  other  cases  - can  only  be  deduced  from 
the  specific;  the  devil  is  in  the  details. 

In  conclusion,  Flatt’s  six-part  series  on  Peruvian  decimal  coinage  can  be  many  things 
to  different  people:  the  best  way  to  discover  quickly  just  ‘what  is  out  there’  in  a 
highly  complex,  but  available  national  coinage,  or  the  best  way  of  ‘jump-starting’  any 
research  project  on  Peruvian  monetary  history,  due  to  the  completeness  of  its 
documentation  and  lengthy  bibliographies.  The  Coins  of  Independent  Peru  is  also  a 
‘good  read’  in  its  own  right,  about  an  area  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  is  so 
very  different  from  our  own,  and  yet  has  so  much  in  common  with  it,  from  the 
‘taming’  of  a mineral-rich  frontier  with  attendant  tragedy  for  its  indigenous 
inhabitants,  to  the  struggle,  over  nearly  a century,  between  bimetallism  and  a de  facto 
silver  standard,  which  is  finally  forced  by  falling  silver  prices  into  a gold  standard, 
and  the  eventual  triumph,  world-wide,  of  a fiat  money  which  at  times  must  be  trusted, 
and  at  times  should  not.  Money,  in  the  present  moment,  is  in  the  process  of  being 
internationalized,  universalized  beyond  the  grasp  of  government  altogether,  to  the 
extent  that  it  is,  in  fact,  on  the  verge  of  becoming  ‘virtually  virtual’.  And  yet,  as 
history  unfolds,  the  mines  continue  to  be  worked,  yielding  coinages,  which  continue 
to  fascinate. 

ECUADOR  SWITCHES  TO  U.S.  DOLLAR  CURRENCY 

By  now  many  people  are  aware  that  Ecuador  has  "dollarized"  its  economy  by 
removing  the  national  currency  (the  Sucre)  from  circulation  and  replacing  it  with  US 
dollars.  They  also  removed  their  own  coins  from  circulation  and  began  using  US 
coins.  Recently  I found  a site  selling  new  Ecuadorian  centavo  based  coins.  These 
are  the  same  size  and  value  as  the  US  coins  but  apparently  not  the  same  metal.  The 
coins  feature  national  themes  with  a map  of  the  Americas  on  the  1 centavo,  and 
portraits  of  Juan  Montalvo  on  the  5 centavos,  Eugenio  Espejo  on  the  10  centavos, 
Jose  Joaquin  de  Olmedo  on  the  25  centavos,  and  Eloy  Alfaro  on  the  50  centavos.  All 
coins  carry  a common  reverse  with  "Banco  Central  del  Ecuador",  the  date,  and  the 
denomination.  There  is  no  mention  of  a $1  coin  possibly  reflecting  that  this 
denomination  coin  is  not  needed  since  it  would  duplicate  the  currency  of  that 
denomination.  (Incidentally  the  cost  for  all  5 coins  was  $3.00  plus  $2.00  postage.) 
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(Submitted  by  David  Gracey) 


OUR  LADY  OF  MONTSERRAT 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


The  mountain  of  Montserrat  is  some  25  miles  north-west  of  Barcelona,  in  Cataluna, 
Spain.  Its  name  comes  from  a Catalan  epithet  which  means  "sawn  mountain",  this 
being  an  apt  description  of  its  jagged,  mont-serrated  (!),  outline,  the  result  of  strange 
conical  rock  formations  that  bear  comparison  with  a lunar  landscape. 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  2 


Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  is  a miracle-working 
statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  housed  in  a 
church  about  half  way  up  the  mountain.  The 
statue,  which  dates  back  to  the  12th  or  13th 
century  (1),  is  not  the  most  prepossessing  of 
Madonnas  with  Child,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
old  engraving  of  it  reproduced  here  as  Fig.  1. 
About  three  feet  high,  it  is  made  of  wood 
which,  some  say,  has  been  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  innumerable  candles  over  the 
centuries,  hence  its  nick-name  "La  Moreneta", 
the  Little  Dark  One.  It  is  one  of  the  so-called 
Black  Madonnas,  around  which  so  much 
controversy  has  raged  (2). 

The  figure  of  the  Virgin  has  a thin,  curiously 
elongated  head,  a side-view  of  which  features  on 
the  obverse  of  the  rather  neat  silver  medal 
shown  VA  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  2.  The 
legend  is  Na  Sa  de  Montserrat  = Our  Lady  of 
Montserrat,  the  mountain  itself  being  pictured  in 
front  of  her.  The  reverse  of  the  medal,  not 
shown  here,  bears  only  a floral  spray  and  a 
space  where,  I presume,  one  can  have  one’s 
name  engraved  if  one  wishes.  The  medal  is,  I 
think,  a relatively  modem  one  of  20th  century 
date,  and  possibly  quite  recent. 

The  legend  of  Montserrat  is  an  interesting  one 
(3).  It  is  said  that  in  AD  718,  when  Christian 
Barcelona  was  in  imminent  danger  of  falling 
into  Arab  hands,  the  devout  citizens  took  their 
revered  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  out  of  the  city 
and  hid  it  in  a cave  high  up  in  the  mountain, 
where  it  would  be  safe  from  infidel  despoilers. 
Its  location  was  gradually  forgotten,  but  in  AD 
890  a group  of  shepherds  from  the  village  of 
Monistrol  at  the  foot  of  Montserrat  saw 
mysterious  lights  hovering  around  the  mountain. 
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and  heard  heavenly  singing  wafting  down  from  it.  The  shepherds  told  their  priest, 
who  informed  the  local  bishop,  and  in  due  course  an  expedition  was  launched  up  the 
mountain  to  investigate.  The  lost  cave  and  its  statue  were  rediscovered.  In  due 
course  a chapel  was  built  at  the  place,  this  being  variously  extended  until  the  present- 
day  church  was  completed  in  1592.  A Benedictine  monastery  was  also  established 
there,  which  explains  the  bronze  medal  depicted  actual  size  in  Fig.  3.  The  obverse 
depicts  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  and  the  reverse  St.  Benedict.  This  medal,  which  is 
seemingly  of  17th- 18th  century  date,  is  very  worn  in  places,  particularly  on  the 
obverse,  enabling  only  a rough  sketch  of  it  to  be  made.  The  ‘shield’  to  the  left  of  St. 
Benedict  is  the  cryptic  cruciform  design  found  on  the  famous  ‘devil  chasing’  medals 
associated  with  his  name  (4).  The  legend  on  the  obverse  is  N.  S.  D. 
MONTSERRATE  and  that  on  the  reverse  S. PATER  BENEDICT  (Holy  Father 
Benedict). 


Fig.  3 

But  getting  back  to  the  statue  in  Fig.  1,  there  is,  of  course,  a discrepancy  between  the 
12th- 13th  centuries  date  quoted  for  it  above,  and  the  8th  century  date  of  its  supposed 
deposition  in  the  cave.  According  to  Cruz,  the  explanation  is  that  the  statue  of  Fig. 
1 may  not  actually  be  the  original  one.  However,  since  a Marian  shrine  has  certainly 
existed  on  the  mountain  since  the  9th  century,  if  not  before,  Mary  has  had  a 
continuous  presence  here  since  then,  even  if  it  is  has  been  in  more  than  one  statue. 
In  that  sense,  then,  the  discrepancy  is  solved.  Well,  more  or  less. 

Another  representation  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  - heavily  robed  so  that  she 
becomes  little  more  than  a head  poking  out  of  the  top  of  a cone  of  cloth,  like  so  many 
other  Spanish  Madonnas  - is  shown  in  the  old  Catalan  devotional  print  shown  in  Fig. 
4 and  on  the  obverse  of  the  modem  aluminium  medal  shown  llA  times  actual  size  in 
Fig.  5,  the  exergual  legend  of  which  reads  N.  S.  DE  MONTSERRAT.  Both  print  and 
medal,  like  Fig.  2,  show  the  lunar-like  landscape  of  Montserrat  in  the  background,  and 
both  apparently  depict  the  Virgin  on  one  of  her  feast  days,  for  surplice-clad  musicians 
(the  so-called  Escolania  of  Montserrat)  are  depicted  in  the  foreground  of  both  - on  the 
medal,  one  of  them  is  even  playing  a double-bass,  an  instrument  not  often  associated 
with  ecclesiastical  music!  (The  reverse  of  the  medal  in  Fig.  5 is,  of  course,  a standard 
representation  of  Christ  revealing  his  Sacred  Heart,  with  legend  SAGRADO 
CORAZON  DE  JESUS  - Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.) 
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As  stated  at  the  outset,  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  is  renowned  as  a wonder-working 
statue  and  thousands  have  made  the  pilgrimage  there  in  search  of  miracle-cures  and 
help  in  times  of  trouble.  However  the  shrine’s  particular  reputation  is  apparently  not 
so  much  for  miracle  cures  as  for  help  in  cases  of  childlessness  and  problems  of 
pregnancy,  for  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  is  the  special  patroness  of  marriage,  pregnancy 
and  childbirth.  A Catalan  saying  is  that  "a  man  is  not  properly  set  up  in  marriage  till 
he  has  taken  his  wife  to  Montserrat".  (5) 

Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  has  for  centuries  been  one  of  the  most  venerated  images  in 
Spain.  Indeed  such  has  been  her  reputation  that  all  the  Kings  of  Spain  are  said  to 
have  prayed  at  her  shrine,  and  it  is  said  that  Philip  II  died  holding  a candle  that  had 
been  blessed  there.  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  is,  of  course,  the  special  patroness  of 
Cataluna,  and  was  officially  appointed  to  that  role  by  Leo  XIII  in  1881. 

Notes. 

(1)  These  are  the  dates  given  in  Joan  Carroll  Cruz,  Miraculous  Images  of  Out- 
Lady  (1993),  p.413-418,  but  quoted  dates  do  vary  somewhat  - eg  Fortia  Sola 
i Moreta,  Pomell  Histdric  de  Montserrat  (1926),  p.10,  gives  a date  of  "around 
1341". 
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(2)  In  some  cases  the  blackness  of  these  images  of  the  Madonna  is  due  to  age, 
dirt  and  candle  smoke,  but  in  others  the  blackness  is  that  of  the  wood  used, 
eg  ebony.  Some  of  the  images  seem  merely  to  be  dark  rather  than  literally 
black,  but  the  epithet  Black  Madonna  is  used  for  all.  The  controversy  is 
whether  the  blackness  is  intentionally  symbolic,  and  if  it  is,  what  it  signifies. 
The  Old  Testament  Song  of  Solomon  1.5  ("I  am  black,  but  comely,  O ye 

daughters  of  Jerusalem ")  is  often  symbolically  linked  with  the  Black 

Madonnas,  though  there  appears  to  be  no  real  justification  for  this  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  verse  contains  a reference  to  a black  female  (the  Shulamite),  and 
that  the  Old  Testament  was  widely  regarded  as  pre-figuring  the  New  in 
prophetic/symbolic  parallels.  Thus,  somewhat  tortuously,  the  Shulamite 
becomes  a black  Virgin  Mary!  Another  suggestion  is  that  Black  Madonnas 
are  Christian  developments  of  black  images  of  pagan  goddesses,  notably  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians,  and  that  their  blackness  was  regarded  as  giving  them  more 
potent  occult  powers.  But  again  there  appears  to  be  little  evidence  for  this. 
In  his  short  article  "Black  Madonnas"  in  his  Dictionary  of  Devotions  (1993), 
Michael  Walsh  says: 

"There  is  little  evidence  that  the  colour  of  a particular  image  was  the 
reason  why  it  became  a centre  of  pilgrimage:  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  early  accounts  of  the  black  madonna  of  Montserrat  rarely  refer  to 
its  colour,  and  copies  were  frequently  produced  in  lighter  tones.  On 
the  other  hand,  dark  figures  appear  proportionately  more  than  light 
ones,  and  appear  to  be  in  locations  which  have  pre-Christian  history  as 
holy  places."  (p.42) 

See  also  Marina  Warner,  Alone  of  all  her  Sex  (1976),  p.274-5,  for  a general 
sketch,  and  Ean  Begg,  The  Cult  of  the  Black  Virgin  (1996)  for  a full  and 
sometimes  rather  strange  analysis. 

For  another  Black  Madonna,  see  "St.  Amadour"  in  NI  Bulletin , September 
1997,  p.238. 

(3)  The  version  given  here  is  from  Cruz;  Warner  (p.275)  and  Begg  (p.256-7)  add 
that  the  image  was  sculpted  by  St.  Luke,  and  given  to  St.  Peter  who  brought 
it  to  Spain  in  about  AD  50. 

(4)  See  "The  Cryptic  Medals  of  St.  Benedict"  in  NI  Bulletin  May  1998,  p.142-145. 
The  type  of  Fig.  3,  along  with  other  old  Montserrat  medals,  is  catalogued  in 
Josep  Buch  Parera’s  article,  "Lcs  Medalles  Antigues  de  Montserrat",  in  Acta‘ 
Numismdtica,  IV  (1974),  p.301-321.  (My  thanks  to  Juan  Jose  Moreno  y 
Casanova  for  bringing  this  useful  article  and  catalogue  to  my  attention.) 
Compare  Fig.  13  in  "To  be  a Pilgrim.. ..I"  in  NI  Bulletin,  March  2000,  p.76. 

(5)  Warner,  p.274;  Begg  p.257. 
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NOTES  ON  ENGLISH  TRADE  TOKENS 


From  a paper  by  J.  B.  Ward  before  the  New  Zealand  Numismatic  Society. 

(Reprinted  from  HOBBIES  - The  Magazine  for  Collectors,  April  1951,  p.134-135.) 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  England  was  responding  to  the  Renaissance, 
and  when  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  our  traders  was  stirred  by  the  voyages  of  Drake, 
Frobisher,  Greville  and  Raleigh,  and  when  the  New  World  of  North  America  was  just 
being  colonised,  British  merchants  were  greatly  handicapped  by  the  scarcity  of  small 
change,  and  inconvenience  of  the  coins  that  were  issued.  The  silver  alloy  pennies  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign  were  irregular  hammered  coins  weighing  only  eight  grains.  No 
farthings  were  issued.  This  scarcity  caused  English  merchants  to  issue  their  own 
small  coins  or  tokens,  at  first  in  lead  and  later  in  copper.  In  spite  of  the  restrictive 
measures  by  Elizabeth,  and  the  grant  by  James  I,  in  1603,  of  a patent  for  copper 
farthings,  private  tokens  gained  popularity  until,  in  1634,  over  20,000  varieties  were 
in  use,  and  these  continued  in  circulation  until  Charles  II,  in  1672,  issued  copper 
halfpence  and  farthings,  thus  temporarily  stopping  the  issue  of  private  tokens. 
Subsequently  the  shortage  of  official  copper  coins  again  became  acute  resulting  in 
English  tradesmen  and  municipalities  issuing  vast  quantities  of  penny  and  halfpenny 
tokens  thus  leading  to  the  issue,  by  George  HI,  in  1797,  of  large  copper  penny — and 
twopenny-pieces,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for  private  issues,  a few  of  which, 
however,  were  continued  after  that  date.  The  practice  of  issuing  penny  and  halfpenny 
copper  tokens  by  tradesmen  was  copied  in  the  British  Colonies,  and  even  in  the  years 
1850  to  1880  approximately  60  such  copper  tokens  were  issued  and  freely  used  as 
part  of  the  small  coinage  of  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Ward  submitted  for  exhibition  a fine  series  of  English  tokens  issued  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  George  HI.  In  most  cases  these  tokens  were  beautifully 
struck.  The  designs  covered  a large  field  of  history  and  constituted  a permanent 
record  of  the  architecture  of  historic  castles  and  churches;  they  illustrated  the  types 
of  machinery  then  coming  into  use,  the  types  of  sailing  vessels  that  had  made 
England’s  trade  so  successful,  and  they  typified  earlier  trades  and  occupations,  as  well 
as  famous  men  and  current  political  events. 

An  issue  of  the  coins  of  the  Duke  of  Athol  for  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1758  was  most 
interesting  because  the  triscele  symbol — three  legs — which  was  still  the  symbol  of 
that  Island,  had  actually  appeared  on  a coin  of  Melos  about  440  B.  C.  The  adoption 
of  this  symbol  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  with  the  motto,  "Quocunque  Jeceris  Stabit" 
(Wherever  you  throw  me  I stand),  referred  to  the  estates  held  by  them  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Several  unusual  designs  and  inscriptions  were  discussed.  The  penny  of  the  Parys 
Mining  Company  bore  a hooded  male  head,  and  on  the  edge,  "On  demand  in  London, 
Liverpool  or  Anglesey"  and  on  reverse  "We  promise  to  pay  the  bearer  one  penny" 
1788.  A North  Wales  halfpenny,  1793,  of  similar  design  bore  the  claim  "Current 
Everywhere."  The  Chichester  halfpenny,  1794,  depicted  Queen  Elizabeth  in  a high 
ruff,  and  on  the  reverse  a building — probably  the  eightsided  Market  Cross,  dating 
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from  A.  D.  1500.  A York  token  depicted  York  Minster  and  on  reverse  Clifford’s 
Tower  and  Drawbridge,  dating  form  Edward  I. 

Traditional  designs  included  Lady  Godiva  (on  a Coventry  token  of  1793)  riding 
through  her  city,  as  traditionally  described,  "Pro  bono  publico."  Civic  Coats  of  Arms 
were  depicted  on  many  reverses.  A portrait  of  John  of  Gaunt  appeared  on  a Lancaster 
halfpenny  of  1792,  and  one  token,  1794,  was  inscribed  "Loyal  Suffolk  Yeomanry, 
Liberty,  Loyalty  and  Property,  Suffolk,  1794"  and  "God  Save  the  King  and 
Constitution."  St.  Bevois,  Southampton,  issued  a "promissory  halfpenny"  in  1791. 

John  Harvey,  of  Norwich,  issued  a token  depicting  a loom  being  operated.  The  River 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  Canal  Bridges,  and  sailing  vessels  were  shown  in  other 
designs.  One  token  proudly  commemorated  the  "Iron  Bridge  at  Coalbrookdale,  1792, 
Erected  Anno  1770.  Span  100  feet."  The  Sydney  bridge  provided  a modem  contrast. 
Whaling  was  represented  on  a token  issued  by  "I.  Fowler  & Co.,  London,  Whale 
Fishery,  1794",  depicting  a spouting  whale  being  attacked  by  a boat  crew.  A mail 
coach  and  four  was  shown  on  another  halfpenny,  and  a good  representation  of  a 
camel  on  a token  of  M.  Lambe  & Son,  Tea,  Coffee  and  Spice  dealer,  of  Bath,  1794. 
Birds,  beasts  and  insects  were  all  used  in  the  designs — storks,  deer,  bees  and  fish 
being  prominent.  Portraits  included  the  famous  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  "Earl  Howe  and 
the  Glorious  First  of  June."  Political  slogans  included  "More  Trade  and  Fewer  Taxes" 
and  in  another  design  around  a large  bottle  "Success  to  Old  England."  One  token 
issued  in  England  as  late  as  1812  stated  "A  pound  note  for  240  tokens  given  by  John 
Bishop  & Co.,  Chelteham." 

A Bath  and  Somersetshire  Bank  Ltd.  token  was  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Milsom  Street,  whence  it  was  issued,  was  formerly  inhabited  exclusively  by  chimney 
sweeps,  and  later  every  house  was  used  as  a bank. 

The  paper  was  discussed  briefly  by  Professor  Rankine  Brown,  who  stated  that  the 
calling-in  of  private  copper  tokens  in  England  was  in  later  years  due  in  part  to  the 
contravention  of  the  Truck  Act.  Even  the  Bank  of  England  had  found  it  necessary, 
in  1804,  to  issue  silver  tokens  as  coins,  in  the  absence  of  official  issues.  One  such 
coin  was  inscribed  "Five  shillings"  and  "One  Dollar."  Mr.  Johannes  Andersen 
discussed  token  issues  in  New  Zealand,  and  Mr.  Allan  Sutherland  briefly  quoted  from 
an  article  by  Harwood  Frost,  Chicago,  on  "Provincial  Copper  Coinage,  George  III" 
(page  159,  Numismatist,  1934). 

4c  % * * % * * * 4c  % * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * % 4c  * * * * * * 4c  * * * * * * % * % % % * * * * % * * * * * * * * * * 

EMERGENCY  MONEY  OF  THE  CITY  EGER 

A find  of  necessity  money  of  the  City  Eger  was  noted  in  the  March  19,  1971  issue 
of  NEPSZAVA,  Budapest. 

The  notes  found  were  issues  of  the  Municipality  of  Eger  after  the  debacle  of  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  War  against  the  Hapsburgs.  The  notes  were  dated  August  15, 
1 849  and  issued  for  the  abolishment  of  the  coin  shortage  in  denominations  of  5,  10 
and  15  silver  krajcar.  They  were  printed  in  the  City-print  of  Eger. 
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ST.  CECILIA 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

In  the  year  817,  it  is  said  (1),  Pope  Paschal  I ordered  a search  to  be  made  for  the 
body  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Callistus  (2)  in  Rome.  The  search  proved 
fruitless,  but  fortunately  the  Saint  later  appeared  to  him  in  a vision  and  guided  him 
to  her  tomb.  On  opening  the  coffin,  her  body  was  found  to  be  incorrupt,  and  as  if  she 
were  asleep. 

Her  remains  were  transferred  to  what  is  now  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the 
Trastevere  district  of  Rome,  where,  in  1599,  her  coffin  was  opened  again  by  Cardinal 
Sfondrati,  who  was  surprised  to  find  her  lying  "upon  the  right  side  like  a virgin  in  her 
bed,  with  her  knees  modestly  drawn  together,  and  seemingly  asleep."  The  sculptor 
Stephen  Madema  was  commissioned  to  make  an  exact  copy  of  her  body  in  marble, 
which  he  did,  this  being  now  on  display  in  her  church. 

The  Catacomb  of  St.  Callistus,  like  so  many  others,  was  lost  for  centuries  until 
rediscovered  by  De  Rossi  in  1849.  Within  a few  years,  De  Rossi  had  unearthed  the 
Crypt  of  the  Popes  there,  which  contained  the  remains  of  nine  third  century  pontiffs. 
In  another  crypt  of  the  catacomb,  that  of  Lucina,  he  found  a fine  fresco  representing 
Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  a popular  early  Christian  image  based  on  John  10.11  & 
14,  and  Heb.  13.20.  Subsequent  to  De  Rossi’s  excavations,  a replica  of  Maderna’s 
sculpture  of  St.  Cecilia  was  placed  in  her  original  crypt  in  the  catacomb  (3). 


The  pendant  illustrated  here  - at  2-1/2  times  actual  size,  it  hardly  seems  to  merit  the 
epithet  "medal"!  - has  an  obverse  closely  modelled  on  the  fresco  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  and  bearing  the  legend  CATACOMBE  S.  CALLISTO.  The  reverse  is 
modelled  on  Madema’ s sculpture  of  St.  Cecilia.  Her  name  is  in  the  exergue  and  she 
is  framed  by  the  palms  of  martyrdom.  This  tiny  little  piece  is  presumably  a later  19th 
century  religious  souvenir  of  a visit  to  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Callistus. 

But  who  was  St.  Cecilia?  She  is  thought  to  have  been  a Roman  lady  of  good  family 
who  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century,  and  who  was  martyred  when  she  refused  to 
renounce  her  Christian  beliefs.  According  to  legend,  she  was  sentenced  to  be  scalded 
to  death  in  her  own  bathroom,  the  executioners  stoking  up  the  furnaces  till  the  heat 
was  seven  times  normal.  When  the  saint  emerged  from  this  ordeal  unscathed,  a 
soldier  was  ordered  to  behead  her,  but  despite  three  clumsy  attempts  he  failed, 
succeeding  only  in  horribly  mutilating  her.  She  died  from  her  wounds  three  days 
later,  easing  her  sufferings  by  singing  the  praises  of  God  (4).  She  was  revered  as  a 
martyr  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  (5). 
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St.  Cecilia  is  the  patron  saint  of  music  and  musicians,  though  it  is  not  clear  exactly 
why.  Commonly  it  is  supposed  to  be  on  account  of  the  eagerness  with  which  she 
sang  the  divine  praises,  often  with  musical  accompaniment  (6).  The  above  account 
of  her  last  days  would  seem  to  confirm  this,  though  H.  V.  Morton  (1)  tells  us  that  she 
"heard  such  heavenly  sounds  that  in  order  to  express  them,  and  the  devotion  in  her 
heart,  she  invented  the  organ."  Another  theory  is  based  on  the  story  that  she  was  at 
one  point  betrothed,  by  her  family  and  against  her  own  will,  to  the  pagan  Valerian. 
At  the  wedding  whilst  everyone  else  sang  and  danced  in  party-style,  she  sat  apart  and 
"sang  to  the  Lord  in  her  heart"  (7).  (The  story  had  a happy  ending,  though:  Valerian 
respected  her  virginity  and,  along  with  his  brother  Tiburtius,  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  her.  Both  men  were  subsequently  martyred  for  their  faith,  and  later 
became  saints  in  their  own  right.) 

Notes. 


(1)  A good  account  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  H.  V.  Morton’s  fascinating  book 
A Traveller  in  Rome  (1957),  p.  180-1. 

(2)  Morton  & others  say  this,  but  actually,  according  to  Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of 
the  Saints  (under  November  22nd),  the  search  was  conducted  in  the  nearby 
catacomb  of  Praetextatus,  the  catacomb  of  St.  Callistus  being  her  original 
burial  place,  and  not  where  her  remains  were  actually  found. 

(3)  F.  Mancinelli,  The  Catacombs  of  Rome  and  the  Origins  of  Christianity  (1981), 
p.23-4,  contains  photographs  of  the  fresco  and  the  sculpture. 

(4)  James  Bentley,  A Calendar  of  Saints  (1993),  p.225. 

(5)  See  the  article  on  St  Cecilia  in  The  Book  of  Saints,  compiled  by  the 
Benedictine  Monks  of  St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  Ramsgate,  sixth  edition  of  1989. 

(6)  R.  Chambers,  The  Book  of  Days  (1864).  vol.  2,  p.604. 

(7)  Elizabeth  Hallam,  Saints  (1994),  p.125. 

******************************************************************** 


COIN  FORGERY  WORKSHOP  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

According  to  the  records  of  different  Hungarian  Archives  there  was  a coin  forgery 
workshop  during  the  Middle  Ages  located  in  the  now  ruined  fortress  of  CSERBAKO 
m northern  Hungary.  The  fortress  is  located  between  the  villages  of  Rudabanya  and 
Szuhogy.  According  to  the  Archives,  the  workshop  existed  at  the  fortress  about  1530 
and  was  owned  by  the  Bebek  brothers.  Hungarian  archaeologists  and  a circle  of 
friends  of  the  Ore  and  Mineral  Museum  in  Rudabanya  have  decided  to  try  and  locate 
the  workshop. 


(From  NEPSZAVA,  Budapest,  January  20,  1971  and  ESTI HIRLAP 
26,  1971.) 


, Budapest,  January 
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7506 

7507 

7508 

A7508 

7510 


2735A 


A2737 
2737 
2737 A 
2740 


CATALOG  REVISIONS 


John  S.  Davenport , Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 
SAXE-SAALFELD 


2 TALERS  1690 
IVi  TALERS  1690 
TALER  1690 

Like  7508  with  coarser  features  and  SINCERE.  (In  book) 
Mining  taler. 


TALER  1712,  1714 

6 DGIOHAN  - NES-ERNES  - TVSVIIIDVX  - SAXONLE-, 
tall  thin  bust  R.  with  baton  and  helmet. 

IVLLE:CLIV:MONT'ANGARI:ET:WESTPHALLE:,  helmeted  arms 
with  divided  date  below. 

2 TALERS  1714 

Add  1717,  1720. 

Viaduct  is  missing. 

Add  1721,  1724. 
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I 


2744A  TALER  1722 

Larger,  thicker  figure,  viaduct  at  L.  A-SOLE-ET-SALE- 


2745 A TALER  1723 


With  changed  hair,  harness  and  helm. 


2746  TALER  1724 

2747  Add  1724,  1728. 

2748  Add  1725,  1727  different  city  view  and  mintmarks. 

833  TALER  1825 

460  minted  with  1827  (817). 
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ROYAL  ASSASSINATIONS 


by  John  S.  Davenport 

( Copyright  article  reprinted  by  permission  of  Amos  Press,  Inc. /Coin  World  from 
Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  February  1947.  Revised  slightly  from  the  original 
article.) 

"Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a crown."  And  with  good  reason,  too,  it  would 
appear  to  judge  from  the  number  of  assassinations  and  attempts  at  it  upon  various 
European  crowned  heads  in  the  past  150  years.  Some  rulers  apparently  have  bom 
charmed  lives  and  as  a result  have  escaped  from  several  efforts  upon  their  lives. 
Others  have  been  less  fortunate  and  have  died  under  the  bombings,  shootings,  and 
stabbings.  Poisoning  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion  completely,  unless  the  case 
of  the  late  King  Boris  of  Bulgaria  may  be  eventually  revealed  as  a modem  instance. 

The  Russian  Tsars  have  been  the  objects  of  innumerable  attacks.  Only  Alexander  II, 
however,  among  them  died  violently  in  the  nineteenth  century.  As  the  eldest  son  of 
his  father  Nicholas  I,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1855  in  the  midst  of  the  Crimean 
War.  He  was  married  to  a Princess  of  Hesse,  who  bore  him  six  sons  and  two 
daughters.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Alexander  launched  a series  of  radical 
reforms  in  industry  and  commerce,  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  judiciary,  culminating 
in  the  freeing  of  the  serfs  in  1861.  The  liberal  spirit  abroad  among  the  educated  and 
university  circles,  who  backed  the  Tsar,  was  not  radical  enough  for  some  extreme 
groups,  who,  known  as  Nihilists,  set  out  to  terrorize  the  country.  Their  efforts 
resulted  in  the  assassination  of  Alexander  on  March  13,  1881  as  he  was  driving  in  one 
of  the  main  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  near  the  Winter  Palace.  The  Tsar  died  a few 
hours  later  after  the  explosion  of  several  small  bombs.  His  portrait  did  not  appear  on 
any  rubles  minted  during  his  reign,  but  in  1898  a ruble  was  issued  with  his  head  on 
the  obverse  and  the  monument  dedicated  to  his  memory  on  the  reverse. 


Russia  - 1 Ruble  1898,  Alexander  II  Memorial 

Another  Alexander,  the  last  of  the  Obrenovic  dynasty  in  Serbia,  met  an  even  more 
gruesome  fate.  His  father  Milan  abdicated  in  1889  when  Alexander  was  only  thirteen 
and  turned  the  kingdom  over  to  him  under  a regency.  The  young  king  assumed  full 
control  in  1893  when  he  was  seventeen.  He  appointed  his  father  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  and  Milan  probably  maintained  a behind-the-scenes  control.  While  his 
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father  was  abroad  making  arrangements  for  his  son’s  marriage  to  a German  princess, 
Alexander  announced  his  engagement  to  a Mme.  Draga  Mashin,  a widow  of  plebeian 
birth.  Under  horrified  public  reaction,  Milan  gave  up  his  post,  the  government 
resigned,  but  with  the  Russian  Tsar  standing  behind  him,  Alexander  married  his 
widow  in  August  of  1900.  Dissatisfaction  spread,  especially  in  the  army,  where  the 
fear  increased  that  the  king  was  going  to  appoint  his  unpopular  new  brother-in-law 
as  his  successor.  The  king’s  failure  to  reconcile  the  violently  hostile  political  parties 
and  his  arbitrary  acts  brought  matters  to  a head.  A military  conspiracy  was  hatched. 
Assassins  entered  the  royal  palace  early  on  a June  morning  in  1903  and  the  king  and 
his  consort  were  brutally  murdered  in  their  beds.  Only  two  coins  were  issued  during 
Alexander’s  reign  of  fourteen  years — a 2 dinars  and  a 1 dinar  of  1897.  Both  bear  the 
royal  head  on  the  obverse. 

Alexander  was  succeeded  by  Peter  of  the  Karageorgovic  dynasty.  Bad  health 
compelled  Peter  to  retire  in  1914  in  favor  of  a regency  under  his  second  son 
Alexander.  The  later  had  been  his  father’s  companion  in  his  exile  in  Geneva,  and  as 
a boy  of  eleven  had  been  sent  to  Russia,  where  he  remained  until  his  return  to  Serbia 
in  1909.  Peter’s  older  son,  George,  because  of  his  unstable  character,  had  renounced 
the  throne.  Alexander  became  heir-apparent  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
He  shared  his  troops  disastrous  experiences  during  World  War  I,  visited  London  and 
Paris,  and  returned  to  lead  the  triumphant  comeback  in  1918.  The  union  of  the  states 
making  up  Yugo-Slavia  recognized  him  as  eventual  heir,  and  he  ruled  the  new 
country  as  regent.  An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him  in  June  of  1921.  Two 
months  later  his  father  died  and  he  became  king  in  name  as  well  as  fact.  The 
following  year  he  married  the  Princess  Marie  of  Romania  and  became  a son-in-law 
of  Queen  Marie,  the  "Mother-in-law  of  the  Balkans".  A good  administrator,  he  finally 
assumed  the  role  of  dictator  and  thus  consolidated  the  opposition  to  him.  On  a state 
visit  to  France  in  October  1934  he  was  driving  through  the  streets  of  Marseilles  with 
M.  Barthou,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  who  had  come  to  welcome  him,  when  they 
were  both  assassinated  by  a Croat,  an  anarchist  member  of  that  dissident  minority 
group  in  Yugo-Slavia.  Alexander’s  portrait  appears  on  a series  of  gold,  silver,  and 
nickel  bronze  coins  of  Yugo-Slavia  minted  from  1925  to  1933.  He  and  his  queen  are 
pictured  together  on  a 4 ducats  gold  piece  of  1931. 


Yugoslavia  - Alexander,  50  Dinara  1932 
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Italy’s  monarchs  have  not  been  free  from  attempts  on  their  lives,  one  such  being 
successful.  Humbert,  the  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  after  an  army  career  in  the 
1859-60  and  1866  campaigns  against  Austria,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  in 
1878.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was  attacked  in  Naples  by  a fanatic  but  escaped  with 
minor  injuries.  Through  generous  donations  of  his  time  and  money  the  King  became 
a very  popular  ruler,  and  his  reign  saw  such  tranquility  as  Italy  had  not  known  before 
or  since.  While  adhering  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  he  also  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
Great  Britain,  and  except  for  the  unfortunate  Abyssinian  troubles  maintained  amicable 
foreign  relations  also.  An  attempt  by  an  anarchist  to  assassinate  him  in  April  of  1 897 
was  unsuccessful;  but  another  anarchist,  Bresci,  finally  succeeded  and  Humbert  died 
at  Monza  on  July  29,  1900.  His  portrait  appears  on  an  extensive  series  of  12  coins 
issued  during  his  reign  1878-1900. 


Portugal  - Carlos  and  Queen,  1000  Reis  1898 

Portugal’s  monarchy  survived  only  two  years  after  the  killing  of  her  next-to-the-last 
king.  Carlos  I,  son  of  Luis  I and  Maria  Pia  of  Italy,  married  Marie  Amelie,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  Portuguese  throne  in  1889. 
He  was  something  of  an  artist  and  an  oceanographer.  In  1907  he  suspended  the 
constitution  and  appointed  a dictator  to  carry  out  what  he  considered  to  be  necessary 
reforms.  Discontent  mounted.  And  on  February  1,  1908,  the  King  and  his  elder  son 
Luis,  Duke  of  Braganza,  were  assassinated  while  driving  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon.  It 
was  never  satisfactorily  determined  whether  the  double  murder  was  the  result  of  a 
widespread  conspiracy  or  the  act  of  a small,  well-organized  band.  Carlos’  head 
appears  on  the  1000  reis  piece  of  1899,  the  only  year  of  his  regularly  issued  large 
silver  coin.  Busts  of  himself  and  his  queen  were  used,  however,  on  the 
commemorative  coin  of  the  previous  year  to  mark  the  fourth  centennial  of  the 
discovery  of  India.  Carlos  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Manuel,  who  abdicated  two 
years  later  in  1910,  bringing  an  end  to  the  Braganza  dynasty  in  Portugal. 
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AKCHES  (Volume  2)  MEHMED  II  FATIH  - SELIM  I YAVUZ.  848-926  AH,  by 
Slobodan  Sreckovic.  186  pages  with  22  plates  of  coin  photos  and  hundreds  of 
line  drawings.  Stiff  card  covers  7 x 9XA  inches.  Published  by  the  author, 
Belgrade,  May  2000  (limited  edition).  $50.00.  Now  available  from  the  author: 
R.Simica-Cige  9,11000  Beograd,  Yugoslavia,  and  Numismatic  Dealers,  or  from 
Thomas  Clarke,  Box  290145,  Davie,  Florida  33329. 

A new  feature  in  this  second  volume  is  the  list  of  hoards  published  and  a preliminary 
report  on  unpublished  hoards  of  these  early  akches. 

There  are  hundreds  of  meticulous  line  drawings  of  all  the  known  akche  coin  types 
listed  by  variety  and  mint  place.  Devoted  to  the  four  issues  of  Mehmed  II,  the  rare 
one  of  Jem  Sultan,  the  varieties  of  Bayezid  II  akches  dated  886  AH,  and  the  issues 
of  Selim  II  minted  in  the  inherited  mints  and  those  in  the  newly  conquered  territories. 
The  composition  of  the  hoards  found  are  mentioned  in  each  of  these  chapters,  with 
tables  and  drawings  showing  how  the  mint  place  names  appear  on  the  akches  during 
the  reigns  discussed. 

The  first  volume  covers  all  the  akches  struck  in  the  names  of  the  sultan  Osman  (a 
questionable  coin)  and  the  sultans  Orkhan,  Murad  I,  Bayezid  I,  Mehmed  I and  Murad 
II.  With  details  of  the  rare  issues  of  akches  by  the  rulers  during  the  Interregnum, 
Emir  Suleyman,  Mehmed  Celebi,  Musa  Celebi  and  Mustafa  Celebi  in  the  years  805- 
826  AH.  (Published  in  1999,  and  now  offered  at  a special  price  of  $95.00  for  the  set 
of  the  two  volumes.) 


Reviewed  by  Kenneth  M.  Mackenzie 

******************************************************************** 

NUMISMATICS  AFRICIQUE 

In  the  study  of  the  history  of  money  and  things  that  served  that  purpose,  Africa  had 
some  of  the  most  varied  items. 

Practically  anything  of  a metallic  content  could  have  been  used.  Cowbells,  iron  cook 
pots,  cannon  balls,  rolls  of  wire  - these  were  some  of  the  many  things  used. 

In  certain  areas  a more  definite  system  of  uniformity  is  seen:  Round  curved  rods 
(mostly  of  a brass  composition)  were  utilized,  known  as  Manilla  (bracelets).  They 
varied  from  a few  ounces  up  to  5 or  more  pounds. 

Beads  of  course  played  a great  part  in  trade.  Some  called  "aggry"  were  mostly  in 
tube  shape  and  in  many  varied  colors.  The  smaller  beads  were  used  in  one  pound 
packets  and  prices  were  quoted  in  pounds.  A packet  of  these  were  known  as  "shade". 
They  were  divisible,  portable,  durable  and  could  be  strung.  They  probably  originated 
with  the  Portuguese  traders. 

Along  with  trade  cloths  of  assorted  colors  and  material  such  as  spears,  shells,  etc., 
Africa  has  had  quite  a background  of  money. 

(Submitted  by  Harry  M.  Bottenfield,  December  1973  Reprint) 
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SOME  UNIQUE  OR  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #32 

John  S.  Davenport , Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 

Mansfeld  was  a small  county  northwest  of  Saxony  and  south  of  Anhalt.  Located  in 
the  Harz  mountains  with  an  ample  supply  of  silver,  Mansfeld’ s many  counts  issued 
a steady  stream  of  talers  until  the  family  died  out  in  1780. 

Joachim  Friedrich  of  the  Bornstadt  line  (1615-1623)  was  apparently  involved  with 
only  two  talers,  one  in  conjuntion  with  his  three  borthers  and  one  his  name  alone. 


2 TALERS  1618 

6 - IOCHIM V S • FRIDERICV S :GRAF • VND  • HER,  saint  on  horseback  R.  slaying 
a dragon. 

ZV-MANSFE-EDELER-HER-ZV-HELDRVN',  helmted  arms  dividing  A - K and 
date  in  helmets  1-61-8. 

Not  in  Tournau  Unique  Dav.  6924A 

3(c^e9(ofc9|e^c9fe^e4e^c^e^c^c9|e^:^ofc^e3{e^e^c^c3fc^e9fc^c3|c^c}fe^e9|e9|c^e^e3(o|c))e9(c^c^e3)e%3{c9|e%^e3|e3|e9fejfc3|c9fc9)c)ie4e9(e^e9fe^e^c9foio|o|c^oic^:^c 

MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Bob  Adam,  3012  N.  Wilshire  Lane,  Arlington  Heights,  IL  60004-1750:  Wish  to 
buy  RAUCH  AUCTIONS,  numbers  2,  3,  4 and  5 as  well  as  NUMISMATICA  WIEN, 
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